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SPENSER AND BRITISH IMPERIALISM 

In the preceding articles in this series* it has been my endeavor 
to show that Spenser, like the other men of the brilliant circle with 
which he was connected, sought to win glory through political service. 
At first, he seems to have hoped to take an active part, for he wrote 
to Harvey in October, 1579, that he was about to be sent abroad in 
Leicester's service, that he had no time to think on such toys as verses, 
and that he looked forward to corresponding with Sidney. This 
hope, however, was soon dispelled, probably because of his speaking 
too plainly, in Mother Hvbberds Tale, about the plot to make Alengon 
the kiag consort. At about the same time, the Shepheards Calender 
was published, and in it was a carefully constructed and cumulative 
argument warning Leicester and the Queen that the activities of the 
papal propaganda in England and Ireland, together with factional 
troubles in the government, would lead to Catholic supremacy and 
perhaps the overthrow of Elizabeth. As a result of these publica- 
tions by a man not yet powerful enough to venture on such boldness, 
he was shipped to Ireland as secretary to Lord Grey. 

Moreover, Spenser was from the first a student of theories of 
government. Harvey writes: "What though II Magnifico Segnior 
Immerito Benivolo hath noted this amongst his politique discourses 
and matters of state and governmente that the most courageous and 
valorous minds have evermore bene where was most furniture of 
eloquence and greatest stoare of notable orators and famous poets," 
etc.,^ a statement which not only recalls Sidney's theories as to the 
value of poetry to the state and Spenser's own lost work on the 
English Poet, but also suggests the fact that in the circle in which 
Spenser moved literature was an avocation, not a trade. Again, 
in the Faerie Qtieene is found abundant evidence that he care- 
fully studied the chronicles of past history and that he made use of 
current politics for ptirposes of his allegory. In the Veue of the 

'"The Influence o( Machlavelli on Spenser," Modern Philology, October, 1909; 
"Spenser and the Earl ol Leicester," P-uUications Mod. Lang. Assn., September, 1910; 
"The Shepheards Calender," ibid., September, 1911. 

2 Letter Book, p. 66. 
34:7] 1 [MoDEBN Philology, Januars', 1912 



2 Edwin A. Gbeenlaw 

Present State of Ireland he showed thorough acquaintance with 
MachiaveUi and proved that he understood the real meaning of II 
principe far better than most of his contemporaries. 

There is at first sight nothing remarkable in Spenser's allegorical 
treatment of national dangers in Mother Hubberds Tale and in the 
Calender. Such early dramas as Gorboduc and Kynge Johann contain 
similar warnings; Lyly's Sapho and Phao is another allegory of the 
Alengon matter, as is also his Endimion,^ though from a viewpoint 
hostile to Leicester, as might be expected from a poet whose patrons 
were Burghley and Oxford. Gascoigne in 1575 wrote a masque for 
the use of Leicester in entertaining the Queen at Kenilworth, which 
was designed to further the ambition of the earl to gain her hand.^ 
But most examples of this kind of work are isolated, mere attempts 
to gain the favor of some powerful personage or works written at the 
behest of some patron. Spenser differed from all other literary men 
of his time in that he persistently clung to that conception of a poet's 
function that made him a vates, a "seer," a man who should warn 
and advise, directly or through cloudy allegories, those who ruled 
England. Every important production of his pen, with the exception 
of his Amoretti and the Hymnes, is an illustration of this state- 
ment. Moreover, a study of these works in chronological order 
proves that he was not merely a dreamer, an idle singer in an empty 
day, a poet's poet, but a farsighted student of government who saw 
clearly the great destiny of his nation. How this element in his 
work persists and enlarges it is my purpose in the present paper to 
point out. 

I 

What the feelings of Spenser were when he learned that he was to 
go to Ireland instead of to the Continent it is impossible to say. He 
may not have relished the change in plan, though his objection could 
not have been due to his desire to remain in London. It must 
be remembered that he belonged to the circle which included 
Sidney, Raleigh, and Fulke Greville, and that these men were not 

« Tucker Brook, Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVI, 13. 

' In the masque it is shown that Diana lost Zabeta (Elizabeth) years before and now 
finds her stUl a virgin though a queen; she begs her not to marry, but Iris, coming from 
Juno, entreats her not to listen to Diana, since it is possible for her in this place where 
she has passed a pleasant day to enjoy "a world of wealth in wedded state" and there 
withal to "uphold the staff of her estate." Thus plainly did the earl plan to tell the 
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Spenser and British Imperialism 3 

town gallants but adventurous spirits who despised the vices and 
effeminacy of the courtier class. There are in Spenser's works, in 
the Mother Hubberds Tale, in Colin Clout, in the Faerie Queene, too 
many passages that pour contempt on those who loafed about the 
court, making a living by their wits, aping the gallantries and affecta- 
tions of the French and Italians, to make it conceivable that he 
wished to be of their number. No small part of the task that con- 
fronted Elizabeth was the government of restless and eager men like 
Drake, Gilbert, Raleigh, Sidney, who felt the intoxication of England's 
dawning greatness and hke Tamburlaine sought to add new realms to 
its domain. In 1576 Gilbert wrote the tract which first suggested 
the duty of England to seize and colonize the lands across the seas; 
two years later he received a charter authorizing him to fit out an 
expedition to carry his project into execution: in 1583 he sailed with 
five ships to plant a colony in Newfoundland. Raleigh was forbidden 
to accompany him on this expedition, but in 1584 Virginia was named 
by him and in the next few years he was ceaselessly employed in 
furthering the project of colonization. Sidney was sent to the Low 
Countries to prevent him from carrying out his project to curb the 
power of Spain through naval attacks and colonization; the testi- 
mony of Pulke Greville shows how persistently he warned Eliza- 
beth of the danger from Philip and how earnest he was in urging his 
plan of defense and counter attack. Greville records his own dis- 
satisfaction at being kept at court by the Queen and tells how he 
ran away repeatedly, only to be denied the gracious presence for 
months at a time when he crept back. When, therefore, Spenser, 
alert, young, eager, realized that his stay in Ireland meant that he was 
to be cut off from participation in these stirring projects, the revulsion 
of feeling, at first intense and terrible, found expression in his splendid 
protest to Leicester in Virgils Gnat: 

Wrong'd yet not daring to express my paine, 
To you (great Lord) the causer of my care. 
In clowdie teares my case I thus complaine 
Unto yourselfe, that onely privie are. 
Queen that by marriage with him she would make her position secure; moreover, a son 
was promised her. But apparently Elizabeth left somewhat abruptly and the masque 
was not presented, though Gascoigne tells us everything was ready, every actor in his 
garment, two or three days before she lelt. Therefore, Gascoigne was in the service 
of Leicester in 1575, as Spenser was four years later; it was the habit of the great earl to 
make use of poets to further his personal ambitions. 
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4 Edwin A. Greenlaw 

But this mood, I am convinced, was temporary. Those biog- 
raphers who represent Spenser as the poet of ideal beauty whose own 
life was disfigured by moroseness, who see in all his later work only 
the vain attempts of an imprisoned bird to regain its liberty, who 
regard him as a servile functionary ready to give literary sanction 
to barbarous and inhuman practices, snarling at the estate of poets, 
satirizing the vices and manifold corruption of com-t while doing 
everything in his power to gain a recall, are surely unjust. The 
warrant for such views apparently given by the Teares of the Muses 
is inapplicable, for this poem is incontestably early work and repre- 
sents such conventional complaints as can be duplicated scores of 
times in the literature of the sixteenth century. The references, 
scattered through the Faerie Queene, to the wild and savage country 
in which he was compelled to do his work are more serious, but they 
too reflect mainly the conventional protestations of the poets for 
the meanness of their verses. The later books of the epic, particu- 
larly the fourth and the sixth, indicate peace and content, not morose- 
ness or wild despair. The tract on Ireland cannot be defended as a 
work of pure hterature, yet it has its merits notwithstanding, while 
the positive evidence of Colin Clout proves contentment with his lot 
rather than bitter disappointment, and the fifth book of the Faerie 
Queene shows the poet's art at its zenith. Spenser was not to be 
sent as ambassador on affairs of state, he was not to be associated with 
his friends in the great projects that made the air electric, but he 
was to be the laureate of the new England, defending that national 
policy which, however cruel and narrow in some of its apphcations, 
was to enable her to thwart the foes that threatened her destruction. 

Like all sustained poems, the Faerie Queene suffers from its length. 
One reads the first book, notes the form of its stanza, the beauty 
of its descriptions, the liquid melody of its verse, perhaps the intricacy 
of its allegory. But the poem lacks the variety of the Canterbury 
Tales and the effect of unity given the separate stories in the Idylls 
of the King. Even Paradise Lost possesses the advantage of present- 
ing its most interesting and thrilling narrative in the first two books, 
while Spenser's poem seems academic, and the triple allegory, even 
though one try to follow Lowell's advice, persistently intrudes. 
This is partly due to the fact that at least the first book represents 
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Spenseb and British Impebialism 5 

early work, when the complicated allegory was the poet's chief object; 
it therefore suffers not only from the fact that allegory does not appeal 
to our naturalistic age but also because it has not the simplicity and 
directness of Bunyan or of Tennyson. It is in the last three books 
that we find a revelation of the mature thought of the poet that 
holds the attention. The fourth book is a complete exposition of 
his theory of love, supplementing admirably the Foure Hymnes; in 
the fifth is presented his theory of the state, and in this his mas- 
tery of allegory is complete; while the sixth develops from all 
points of view a theme that runs through all his works, the praise of 
the simplicity and sincerity of life away from the heated atmosphere 
of the court, and indicates at least an intellectual reconciliation with 
his environment. 

In the fifth book we have no longer the personified virtues and 
vices of mediaeval allegory, everything being subordinated to the 
treatment of problems of government. The book as a whole bears 
on the three crucial events in the reign of Elizabeth prior to 
the collision with Spain in 1588: the suppression of the rebellion 
in Ireland, fomented as it was by the policy of Philip; the trial 
and execution of Mary, also a necessary step in repelling Spanish 
aggression; and the direct attack on Spain through intervention 
in the Netherlands. The theme of the book is the necessity for 
the exercise of imperial power to the utmost in putting down rebel- 
lion active and incipient, the right of a strong nation to aid an 
oppressed and suffering people, and, in some minor passages, the 
right of England to establish an empire beyond the seas. The method 
of the book is to tell, by means of incidents suitable to a metrical 
romance, the story of Grey's experience in Ireland; to present from 
two points of view a defense of Elizabeth's execution of her rival; 
and to relate the experience of Leicester in the Low Countries. But 
deeper than this allegorical treatment of contemporary events lies 
the exposition of a theory of government that makes the book one 
of the most remarkable productions of its time. 

The greatest space is given to the Irish problem. Irena (Ireland) 
must be delivered from Grantorto (Spain) by that queen whose glory 
it was to aid all suppliants and to be the patron of all weak princes 
(i, 4). Artegall, who represents Justice united with sovereign Power, 
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6 Edwin A. Geeenlaw 

on this occasion personified by Lord Grey, is deputed for the task. 
Then follows a series of incidents by which Spenser gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the wretchedness of the country. The Squire mourning 
over the headless trunk of his love is a symbol of the woe wrought 
by murder and lawlessness (i, 13-30). The story of the Saracen 
and his daughter Munera (ii, 1-28) illustrates the evils of bribery and 
corruption in government. How directly this applied is revealed 
not only in Spenser's prose tract but in many of the letters and 
documents of the period. In the larger conception of the problem 
of government, it represents something more serious than lawless- 
ness. Braggadocchio, who claims the victory really won by Artegall 
(iii, 14, 15; 20-22) represents those who by defamation of others 
and by self-seeking aim at securing credit not rightfully theirs. 
Here the historical reference seems to be to the quarrels among the 
English leaders in 1580; they plotted against each other, sought to 
thwart all plans for progress, and sent to England letters filled with 
petty jealousy and malice.^ The larger significance of the story, 
including the account of the way in which all the people and even 
the knights themselves were unable to distinguish between the true 
Florimel and the false, is to show the danger to the government from 
men who are selfish and unscrupulous, a danger increased from the 
fact that the crowd does not accurately judge between merit and pre- 
tense. To enforce this distrust of the crowd (vulgus), Spenser intro- 
duces by way of parenthesis or interlude the story of the giant with 
scales (ii, 30fif.), showing that socialistic theories of property and 
democracy are vain.^ 

Spenser now discusses the paramount right of the sovereign over 
all subjects (cantos iv ff.). The historical material is drawn from the 
events in the north from the uprising of the earls to the execution of 
Mary. The incident of the two brothers who quarrel over the 
treasure chest cast on the shore by the waves is somewhat obscure 
(iv, 4-20). At first sight, it is but another of the minor incidents 
scattered through the book to illustrate the simplicity of justice; 

' Carew Papers, February, 1581. 

2 Spenser Is not complimentary to the intelligence of the common people (stanzas 
33, 48, 51, 52), who are of the type of the rabble In Ibsen's Brand. The giant is a dema- 
gogue who has ideas about communism and proposes to set right the world. But to 
his Questions about the mysteries of the universe Artegall makes the reply that God 
gave Job. 
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Spenser and British Imperialism 7 

other examples being the interesting modification of the judgment of 
Solomon, where Artegall discerns which of two knights truly loves a 
woman by proposing to cut her in half and give each a portion (i, 
25, 26) ; the decision as to the true and the false Florimel (iii, 22-24) ; 
and the awarding of the horse to Guyon (iii, 35). But the incident 
is apparently founded on fact, since it refers, I beUeve, to the story 
of Northumberland's claim of treasure cast ashore in his jurisdiction 
in 1560, and possibly also to his claiming of the custody of Mary on 
the ground that she had landed in his territory.' In 1566 Parliament 
refused to sanction the Queen's claim to minerals wherever they 
might be found, thus recognizing Northumberland's objections to 
the attempt of the Queen to mine copper at Keswick.^ Spenser 
probably means to assert the right of the Queen to lands, leavings of 
the sea, which had been discovered by her mariners, and the passage 
should be compared with his defense of Raleigh's projected expedi- 
tion to Guiana (IV, xi, 22) and with the references, in Colin Clout, 
to Ehzabeth as the Queen and to Raleigh as the Shepherd of the 
Ocean. 

In the episode of Radigund, the great rebellion of the earls is again 
made use of, this time through the fact that Grey was concerned in 
it in some degree. Apparently Spenser attributes Grey's sympathy 
for Mary to the influence on him of her personal beauty (v, 12; vi. 
1; viii, 1). By far the most interesting aspect of the case, however, 
is the application to Ireland. It will be remembered that Artegall, 
disarmed by the beauty of Radigund, is made to assume the dress 
of a woman and to perform the menial tasks of a woman (v, 23-25; 
vii, 37-41). With this should be compared the sad state of Turpine, 
found by Artegall in the power of women, his hands tied behind his 
back (iv. 22). Here we have an arraignment of womanish methods 
appKed to the solution of the Irish problem; Artegall clad in woman's 
garments and with a distaff in his hand is a fit representative, says 
Spenser, of the course advised by some. 

The story of Samient (viii) introduces more specifically the 
attempts of Philip to undermine the power of Elizabeth. She 
represents Ireland, and serves Mercilla, who represents Elizabeth's 

iPoUard, Polit. Hist, of Eng., 1547-1603, 278 ff. 
2 Ibid., 282. 
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8 Edwin A. Greenlaw 

gentleness and mercy as Britomart represents her might.' Mercilla 
is in danger from the machinations of a mighty man 

That with most fell despight and deadly hate 
Seekes to subvert her crowne and dignity, 
And all his power doth thereunto apply. 



Ne him sufficeth all the wrong and ill 
Which he unto her people does each day; 
But that he seekes by traytous traines to spill 
Her person, and her sacred sehe to slay; 
That, O ye Heavens, defend! and turne away 
From her unto the miscreant himself e; 
That neither hath religion nor fay. 
But makes his God of his ungodly pelfe. 
And Idols serves: so let his Idols serve the Elfe! 

[Stanzas 19, 20.] 

Here is a pretty accurate picture of Philip : his secret plotting against 
England; his trust in his riches, an allusion to the vast stores of gold 
secured from the American voyages; his idolatry. The Saracens 
sent to destroy Samient represent the Spanish expeditions designed 
to wrest Ireland from England, one of which Grey destroyed at 
Smerwick. The triumph of Arthur over the Soldan prophesies the 
end of Phihp. 

The allegory is continued in the next canto in the account of 
the capture of Guile, described like one of the wretched outcasts 
that continually warred on the English in Ireland (ix, 8-11); his 
den, his flight, his many changes of form (ix, 12-19) give a vivid 
picture of the difficulties encountered by those who tried to stamp 
out the rebellion of the natives. It is noticeable that neither here 
nor in the story of Irena, nor, indeed, in any of the tracts dealing 
with the subject do we find Ireland identified with these outcast 
natives. To Spenser and his contemporaries Ireland is the fair 
realm to be made fit for habitation as a part of the English domain; 
the "wild Irish" do not enter into the calculation except as they may 
benefit by the peace that is to follow the subjugation of the rebellious 



1 Cf. viii. 17: 



And strongly beateth downe 
The malice of her foes, which her envy 
And at her happiness do fret and frowne; 
Yet she herselte the more doth magnify. 
And even to her foes her mercies multiply. 
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Spensee and Bbitish Imperialism 9 

chiefs and the casting-out of Spain. But in England itself would the 
lower classes have received a whit the more consideration in Spenser's 
time ? And what of Fielding's and Goldsmith's accounts of the mis- 
eries of the poor and the injustice which they found in the courts 
and prisons of the eighteenth century ? And Dickens ? Why 
pour vials of wrath on Spenser's head for not being two or three 
centuries in advance of his time in respect to the doctrine of the 
equality of men ? 

The object of this lengthy analysis of the political allegory in the 
fifth book has been to show how admirable is Spenser's method 
and how complete his interpretation of contemporary history. The 
remaining cantos, dealing for the most part with the execution of 
Mary and the intervention in the Netherlands, require no special 
treatment; their excellence is apparent to any reader. There is, 
for example, the brilliant apology for the execution of Mary. In the 
seventh canto, Britomart, representing Elizabeth as the sovereign 
power of the nation, slays Radigund (Mary the seducer) without 
compimction; in the ninth, Mer cilia, queenly but gentle and merci- 
ful, reluctantly passes judgment upon Duessa. Again, Prince Arthur, 
personifying the nation as distinct from the sovereign power, is at 
first inclined in Mary's favor, but is convinced by the evidence against 
her that no other course is possible. Artegall is no longer Lord Grey, 
but the Justice and Power that accompany sovereignty, unswayed 
by prejudice, and really sentences Duessa to death, because Mereilla 

Though plaine she saw, by aU that she did heare, 
That she of death was guiltie found by right, 
Yet would not let just vengeance on her light: 
But rather let, instead thereof, to fall 
Few perling drops from her faire lampes of light; 
The which she covering with her purple pall 
Would have the passion hid, and up arose withall. 

The Legend of Justice is a charming romance, and its moral alle- 
gory, less academic and symmetrical than that of the first book, 
answers to the fondness of the Renaissance for the epic of the perfect 
man. But it is much more. The most important events in the 
history of Elizabeth's development of a powerful government are 
treated, not baldly and incoherently as in the chronicles, but in an 
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10 Edwin A. Greenlaw 

allegory that unifies and interprets. It is not of our modern type 
of philosophical history any more than it is modem chronicle, but 
it illustrates in a high degree that Renaissance tendency to interpret 
life by means of symbols so apparent in their sonnet, pastoral, novel, 
and epic. Finally, it possesses a higher interest even than these. 
The Renaissance created the State; it also produced many treatises 
on the theory of the State. In England this new interest was mani- 
fested not only in such books as Utopia or the Boke of the Govemour, 
or in the translations of Machiavelli and collections of similar politi- 
cal axioms, but also in romances like Arcadia and the fifth book of 
the Faerie Queene. Fulke Greville says of Sidney's purpose in writ- 
ing his novel: "In all these creatures of his making his intent and 
scope was to turn the barren Philosophy precepts iato pregnant 
Images of life .... lively to represent the growth, state, and 
declination of Princes." This comes very near anticipating 
Bolingbroke's famous saying, "History is Philosophy teaching 
by example," and both these aphorisms apply with surprisiag 
accuracy to this Legend of Justice. The whole book treats of the 
danger to England fropi Spanish aggression; of the need of centrali- 
zation of power in the sovereign coupled with the inflexible manifes- 
tation of that power in dealing with plot and rebellion; and of the 
right of the Queen to rule the seas and to iaterfere in behalf of 
the oppressed people of the Netherlands. Each minor adventure leads 
toward the climax in the triumph of authority, showing how lawless- 
ness, bribery, selfish quarreling and jealousy among the leaders, the 
danger from womanish theories of mildness, all contribute to thwart 
the purposes of the ministers of the sovereign. The story of Ireland's 
thraldom is twice told, in the accoxmts of Samient and of Irena; 
the might of the Queen and the awakened spirit of England combine 
to free her. Again, the story of Mary's fall is twice told, with con- 
summate skill in its representation of Elizabeth as the personification 
of English sovereignty and ia that other trial scene wherein Eliza- 
beth the woman weeps that she must doom a sister to death. The 
story of the relief of the Netherlands is also presented in two aspects: 
as another illustration of the all-embracing tyranny of the Spanish 
monarch, and as a proof of the dawning sense in the English nation 
of the duty to aid a weaker people in distress. At the end of the book, 
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Spensee and British Imperialism 11 

in the story of the hags Detraction and Envy and ia the hint of the 
ravages of the blatant beast of Scandal,' the theme descends from 
lofty philosophy to become intimate and tender in the story of how 
the faithful servant of the Queen returned unhonored, unthanked, and 
broken-hearted. Here in truth is a turning of the barren precepts 
of philosophy into pregnant images of life, a life not merely of men 
and measures, but also breathing the spirit of the new imperial 
England. 

II 
The Veue of the Present State of Ireland is the prose counterpart 
of the discussion of the Irish problem in the Faerie Queene? I have 
shown elsewhere that in the main Spenser follows the theories of 
Machiavelli as to the subjugation of colonies foreign in language, 
customs, and religion.' The first part of the tract, which arraigns 
the life and customs of the Irish, is not materially different from other 
contemporary accounts; it seems to have been based as much on 
these chronicles as upon personal observation, or else all observers 
of the time are singularly agreed in their opinions and in their choice 
of topics. The curious poem by John Derricke, "The Image of Ire- 
land," pubhshed in 1581, may have had some influence on Spenser's 
tract.* It is a fanciful description of the Irish girls as sirens and the 
kerns as satyrs; St. Patrick is blamed for killing the snakes instead 
of the kerns. There is detailed description of dress and manners, 
and one point in common with Spenser is the attack on the bards 
as aiming to incite rebellion by their songs praising the wild deeds 
of their forefathers. The course of action which Derricke thinks 

'That the blatant beast is Scandal Is indicated by a passage In the Return frem 
Pernassus, (Arber ed., p. 69): "We are fully bent to be Lords of misrule In the world's 
wide heath: one voyage is to the lie of Dogges, there where the blatant beast dotb 
rule and reigne, Renting the credit of whom it please." 

2 Spenser Indorsed it "flnyss 1596" and it must have been written very near that 
time. There is a sarcastic reference to StanUmrst (Globe ed., pp. 632, 633), whose 
Plaine and Perfect Description of Ireland was published 1586. The reference to the 
tovmdlng of the "new college" indicates a date later than 1591, perhaps later than 1593 
(Morley, Ireland under Elizabeth and James, 128). Probably Spenser wrote about 1595- 
96, when the fickleness of the governmental policy had driven men who had to live in the 
covmtry nearly to distraction. There is a MS dialogue in the Irish State Papers, 1598, 
which purports to be the work of one Thomas Wilson and is dedicated to Essex. The 
Interlocutors are Peregryn and Sllvyn, suggesting Spenser's two sons, and the style is 
si m ilar to that of the Veue (Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors, III, 302). 

» Modern Philology, October, 1909. 

< Reprinted, Edinburgh, 1883, pp. 56 fl., 65 ff. 
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12 Edwin A. Greenlaw 

England should take is also as rigorous as that laid down in the 
Veue: "Rigour is meeteth where clemencie availeth not." The 
poem, which is in exceedingly crabbed verse, is dedicated to Sidney, 
and Harvey apparently refers to it in a letter to Spenser in which he 
speaks of "an uncertajme autor in certayn cantons agajmst the Avylde 
Irishe" who used the same peculiar verse as in Gorboduc and the 
Steel Glas.^ Much of the historical matter in the Veue comes from 
the earlier chronicles: Giraldus Cambrensis, reprinted by Holinshed 
with continuations by Hooker, Campion, and Stanihurst. Campion 
dwells on the manners and superstitions, on the Brehon laws, on the 
custom of redeeming crimes by composition, on the glib, etc., as 
well as the usual matter about the origin of the people.^ This history, 
originally dating from 1571, was continued in Holinshed by Stani- 
hurst, who wrote an extremely euphuistic dedication to Sir Henry 
Sidney. There is a dialogue on the subject of snakes which is thus 
described: "First therefore thou must understand, that his booke 
is made in dialogue wise, a kind of writing as it is used, so commended 
of the learned. In these dialogs Irenaeus an Englishman and Crito- 
bulus a Germane plaie the parts."' Stanihurst pays much attention 
to language, saying that "to this dale, the dregs of the old ancient 
Chaucer English are kept," which he proceeds to illustrate by some 
not very apposite examples. Spenser ridicules Stanihurst's philology, 
but he himself makes compaiisons between Irish words and some 
found in Chaucer.* Hooker's account approaches Spenser's in 
that he proposes a method of dealing with the Irish under the heads 
"How or by what manner the land of Ireland is to be throughly 
conquered" and "How the Irish people being vanquished are to be 
governed." He insists on there being a sufficient force to pimish 
severely all who rebel and advises the English in time of peace to 
prepare for war; the people are treacherous and to be watched, 
they are "craftie and subtile"; they should be deprived of arms.* 

On the whole, a comparison of Spenser's tract with the con- 
temporary accounts and the chronicles proves him to have been a 
careful student of the subject, not merely a writer who gives impres- 

1 Smith, Elie. Cnl. Essays, I, 126. ' Globe ed., pp. 6396, 6766. 

s Pp. 25, 28 fl. * Holinshed, loc. cit., 229-232. 

• Holinshed (ed. 1808), VI, 10 ff. 
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sions of his personal observations. In none of these parallel docu- 
ments is there anything approaching the thoroughness with which 
he worked out his plan, subordinating the archaeological matter and 
the "ripping up of auncient histories" to a clear analysis of the crisis 
presented by the ascendency of the O'Neils and the presentation of a 
theory of procedure based on an accurate understanding of II 
principe. This plan has been harshly criticized for its cruelty, but a 
brief statement of the situation in 1595 will show the seriousness of the 
crisis. Since the recall of Grey in 1582, Burghley had temporized, 
chiefly in order to save expense. Tyrone, while professing great 
loyalty, was secretly preparing for revolt. In the early nineties 
Fitzwilliam, the lord deputy, became alarmed at the developments; 
he was charged with corruption, but appears to have been a brave 
man, though no military strategist. He was succeeded in 1694 by 
Sir William Russell and almost at once the great revolt was on. 
Tyrone leagued with Spain; Jesuits and seminary priests swarmed 
into the country. The resident English army was made up of men 
said to be of the type impressed by Falstaflf. Russell's hands were 
tied by the presence of a special commission. A fiery letter from 
the Queen complains that the more inclined to mercy she showed 
herself the more insolent the rebels became; the commission 
addressed Tyrone as "loving friend" and "our very good lord"; 
the Queen seemed inclined to trust his professions, though Russell 
said the only course was to capture him and put him to death.^ 
Without going any more fully into the subject it is easy to see that 
in the conflict of authority and in the difficulties imposed by distance, 
to say nothing of the rabble soldiery intent only on plunder, things 
had got to such a pass that it is small wonder that Spenser, a student 
of affairs for many years, a man thoroughly conversant with the 
situation and alive to the fatal weakness of the English course for 
fifteen years of his residence in Ireland, should advise "strong 
medicine." Frequent changes of administration, each of them 
rightly interpreted by the Irish chiefs as signs of the incompetence 
of the government to deal with the situation; equally frequent 
changes of plan, blowing now hot, now cold, had brought matters 
to a desperate state. In the mean time the miseries of the poor were 

1 Bagwell, Ireland Under the Tudors, III, 261-274. 
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increased, the country was not developed though a source of enor- 
mous expense to the crown, life for the Enghsh "undertakers" was 
not safe, Spain was more anxious than ever before to profit by Eng- 
lish incompetence: surely these considerations ought to prove the 
wisdom of Spenser's advice. 

Spenser recorded his convictions on the subject of administration 
in four lines at the beginning of the fourth canto of the Legend of 
Justice : 

For vaine it is to deeme of things aright, 
And makes wrong doers justice to deride, 
Unlesse it be performed with dreadlesse might; 
For powre is the right hand of Justice truely hight. 

These lines are not based on academic theory or poetic dreaming, 
but on actual experience with English administration in Ireland.* 
If it be granted that England could not allow Ireland to become the 
base of operations from which Philip could move directly against 
Elizabeth, and if it be granted that the vacillating policy that had 
been the rule of procedure for many years was preventing real 

1 Space does not permit the citation of more tlian one or two of the mmiberless 
illustrations of the state of affairs brought about by the constant changes of policy. 
Back in the seventies, a letter to Burghley protests against the delay in sending Sir 
Henry Sidney, who, it had been announced, was to be the new governor: "Surely, my 
Lord, the daily looking for a change doth great harm, for during this interim is the greatest 
spoil committed, because all the ill-disposed now rob and steal, hoping that the new Gover- 
nor will pardon all done before his time. God send us soon a settled Governor, and such 
a one as is fit for Ireland, not Ireland fit for him" (Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Earls 
of Essex, I, 75). In due course Sidney came, but he had a soldiery whose pay was 
constantly in arrears, necessitating pillage as a means of existence: he tried to give a 
vigorous government at first, and then, when he failed of support from London, extirpa^ 
tion of the peasants; when this failed, he begged to be relieved of duty (Innes, England 
under the Tudors, 312). Another instance may be cited, this time to prove that the same 
trouble extended even beyond Spenser's time: Davies, speaking in 1612 of the failure 
of England to solve the problem, puts the blame on the faint persecution of the war and 
the looseness of the civil government, and says that the country "must first be broken 
by a war before it will be capable of good government: and when It is fully subdued and 
conquered, if it be not well planted and governed after the conquest, it win eftsoones 
return to the former barbarism" (ed. Morley, 218). In his summary of the reasons 
for the failure he included the charge that the soldiers were "governed with the worst 
discipline that ever was seen among men of war" (228). Thomas Lee, who wrote in 
1594 a long "Declaration of Ireland," refers to one occasion when "the said traytors 
were entreated to accept of their pardon, and had more bestowed upon them for playli^ 
the traytors than they demanded before." He accuses Fitzwilliam of bribe-taking and 
graft, and says that he himself has not had ten crowns of his private pay as a soldier in 
ten years (Desid. Cur. Hib., I, 117, 137). Proude (English in Ireland, I, 36) sums it up 
accurately when he says that England failed through inabiUty to persevere in any one 
course; coercion, followed by impatience with the cost, was succeeded by conciliation, 
and this by anarchy; then the return to coercion and the whole wearisome coiu'se over 
again. 
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development of the country and was more cruel to the natives than to 
have the question settled once for all, it is difficult to see wherein 
Spenser should be censured for the cruelty and barbarousness of his 
views. The cruelty which he advised was the cruelty of Grant at 
Richmond and of the English colonial policy in India and of the 
American subjugation of the Philippines; cruelty indeed, but a 
cruelty that was the truest kindness if one be disposed to grant the 
necessity of the subjugation.* Moreover, it cannot be denied that the 
whole problem was partially due to the religious crisis presented by 
the alliance between Philip and Rome. In the September eclogue 
of the Calender Spenser spoke earnestly of the danger in the Jesuit 
mission just then beginning; the next year saw the realization of 
his warning. The attack was threefold: active proselyting by the 
Jesuits in England, where the argument was boldly used that the 
patriot would consider church above nation; aid given the cause of 
Mary, with active efforts to free her; and the instigation of rebelhon 
in Ireland, aided by forces sent from Italy and Spain. Campion 
bears witness to the fury roused in England by this triple campaign, 
and says it was due to the ill success of England in Ireland, the work 
of Spain against England, and the mission of the Jesuits.^ Between 
1580 and 1584 repeated efforts to assassinate Ehzabeth and put 
Mary on the throne, instigated as they were by Parsons, Allen, and 
Mendoza, opened the eyes of the government to the seriousness of 

* Spenser lived in an age marlced by cruelty and reflects the character of his time. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a man of noble ideals, God-fearing, learned, vaUant, had no 
mercy for the victims of war. Sir Henry Sidney, a man of similar type, suppressed the 
insurrection in Munster by the same barbarities as marked Smerwlck. Baleigh aided 
Grey at Smerwlck; Grey merely followed the orders of the Queen, and was at first rebuked 
by the Queen not for the slaughter but for sparing the principals. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that the tragedy at Smerwlck came about in consequence of the landing 
of an enemy's forces on EngUsh territory, and that this enemy was making war not honor- 
ably but by the methods of a sneak and a coward. This is as good a place as any to 
point out the extreme smallness of some of the charges brought against Spenser, such as 
the carp against his objection to mantles and what he says about the bards. As for the 
mantles, cf. Davies, ed. Morley, 335; and also the curious entry In the Dublin Assembly 
BoU, 1594, II, 274, in which the wearing of mantles was forbidden; besides, who could 
wish to lose the sardonic humor of the reply of Eudoxus to Irenaeus (Globe ed., 632o). 
As to the bards, contemporary testimony is with Spenser as to the way in which they 
fomented strife. Of course, it seems a trifle hard that a poet should advise the extermina- 
tion of brother poets, however richly they may merit destruction; it depends on the 
point of view however. To some people, moving-picture shows make for vice and 
immorality, while to others they are noble instruments for the development of aesthetic 
appreciation among our "lower" classes. 

2 Simpson, Life of Edmund Campion, 243, 244. 
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the situation; in 1586 the chain of evidence was complete. Allen 
was made a cardinal in 1587 and Rome promised Philip a million 
crowns as soon as he landed in England.^ This was the result of 
the campaign begun as far back as 1571, when seminary priests, 
sent by Allen and disguised as mariners and tradesmen, began the 
work which Spenser had correctly characterized in the Calender.^ 

With the suppression of the Jesuit propaganda and the execution 
of Mary the chief theater for the operations of England's enemies 
was transferred to Ireland. After the defeat of the Armada, Philip 
placed his chief reliance on the attacks on English commerce and on 
stirring up trouble by the aid of Tyrone. He was back of Tyrone in 
the nineties as he had been back of Desmond in the earlier revolt. 
In all this history it is surely evident that England was itself in 
danger; the war was not merely a battle of religious faiths. Of 
course, Puritanism had been rather closely identified with Ireland 
for many years: Sidney was praised by Hooker for his devoutness; 
his "device of government" was characterized by "religion towards 
God, obedience to the Prince, the peace of the people, and the well- 
government in all things touching the commonwealth"; in his 
family he had "dailie exercise of praiers, both earlie and late, morn- 
ing and evening, neither would he have anie to serve him who was 
not affected to religion and of an honest conversation. Atheists and 
Papists he detested, dronkards and adulterers he abhorred, blasphe- 
mous and dissolute persons he could not abide."' Grey reported his 

» Pollard, pp. 388-403. 

' See Blunt, Reformation in England, II, 458. Cf. also the letter of November 6, 
1577, from Sanders to Allen (Domestic Cat. 1547-80, p. 565) in which It is said that the 
pope would send two thousand men to Ireland, "the state of Christendom dependeth 
on the stout assailing of England." That Leicester was couyiuced of the danger, perhaps 
in part by Spenser, Is shown by his letter of September 5, 1582 (Cal. Domestic 1581-90, 
p. 69): "Her majesty is slow to believe that the great increase of Papists is of danger to 
the realm. The Lord of His mercye open her eyesl" Largely through Walsingham 
and Leicester the reprisals on the Catholics were heavy; Grey, following orders from 
London destroyed the Italian and Spanish forces at Smerwick in 1580; Campion reported 
the next year that the prisons were full of Catholics; heavy penalties were prescribed in 
the act of 1581 "To retalne the Queen's majesty's subjects in their due obedience"; 
Campion was executed and Parsons, styled a "liu-Wug wolf," was driven out. Of course 
It is true that some of this zeal was because of the money to be seized from the Catholics; 
see the note (Cat. Domestic, p. 566) about one WlUiam Meredith, "an horrible Papiste, 
and esteemed to be worth fifty poimds." 

» Hollnshed (ed. 1808), VI, 401. It would be easy to multiply examples of the 
strong Puritan element, almost precisely like that of the seventeenth century, in the 
chronicles and letters dealing with the Irish question. Without doubt, many Puritans 
settled there. But Pollard (.Political History, etc., 418) Is wrong in saying that Burghley 
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victory at Smerwick: "The Lord of Hosts hath dehvered the enemy 
to us." Hooker's style is strongly biblical : "They [the Irish] doc 
nothing but imagine mischiefe, and have no delite in anie good thing. 
They are alwaies working wickedness against the good and such as 

be quiet in the land The waies of peace they know not, and 

in the paths of righteousnesse they walke not. God is not knowne 
in their land, neither is his name called rightlie on among them. 
Their Queene and sovereigne they obeie not, and hir government 
they allow not; but as much as in them lieth doo resist hir imperiall 
estate .... such is the hardness of their heart that with the rod 
it must still be chastised and subdued. "^ In his summary of his 
history he names as the special points wherein England has suffered 
injustice in Ireland the establishment of anti-Christian religion, the 
depriving of her Majesty of her imperial crown of the realm of Ire- 
land, and the interference of Spain.^ But it cannot be said that 
Spenser's tract betrays any Puritanical zeal; his arraignment of the 
wicked and illiterate priests reflects the mood of the earlier eclogues 
and does not indicate any conception of the war as a holy war; to 
him Duessa was more the plotter against the Queen than the repre- 
sentative of Antichrist. In fact, Spenser speaks with scorn of the 
Puritan predilection for plain and bare churches, and, in the Faerie 
Qtieene, is far from complimentary when he compares the sect to the 
Crab, who 

Backward yode, as bargemen wont to fare 
Bending their force contrary to their face, 
Like that ungracious crew which faines demurest grace.' 

once suggested Ireland as a resort for Puritans, desiring to rid England of a troublesome 
faction. He refers to the discussion on the "present state of the realm of England," an 
abstract of which is found in Domestic Cal. Addenda, 1666-79, p. 439; these proposals 
advised the association of the nobihty and others in a society for the defense of the 
gospel and preservation of the state and the Queen's person; the formation of a society 
of one hundred "gentlemen of religion" for five years to have charge of three thousand 
men "in case of peril"; the sending of such Protestants as did not like the Queen's form 
of religion to Ireland, thus delivering the realm from the "precise ministers and their 
followers." Burghley indorsed this as a "Discourse sent from Tho. Oedl to me, wryten 
by Mr. Carleton .... to suffer the precise sort to inhabit Ireland." But he makes no 
comment on it. 

» Holinshed, VI, 369. Other Illustrations of the biblical influence upon Hooker's 
style are found at pp. 383, 460, etc., and in his dedication. This subject merits considera- 
tion from students of English prose style of the sixteenth century. 

2 Holinshed, VI, 459. 

» Faerie Queene, VII, vil, 35. 
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The truth of the matter is that the vituperation and abuse that 
have been poured forth upon the Veue are based on two misconcep- 
tions: it is regarded as an example of religious intolerance, being 
due to Spenser's hatred of the Irish because they were Catholics, 
and it is read without proper regard to its historical setting. How 
far the first is from being just may be seen by anyone who will take 
the trouble to read what the author has to say about religion. His 
quarrel, he distinctly says, is not that they are Papists, but that they 
are such bad Papists, being "soe blindly and brutishly enformed (for 
the most part) as that you woulde rather thinke them Atheistes or 
Infidells." "I doe not blame the christening of them, for to be sealed 
with the marke of the Lambe, by what hand soever it be done rightlye, 
I hold it a good and gracious work."* He blames those priests who 
dwell beyond seas with the Queen's professed enemies and " converse 
and are confederate with other traytors and fugitives which are there 
abiding."^ He protests against the plotting of the emissaries from 
Douay and elsewhere, which he says is more openly carried on in 
Ireland than in England, where stern measures of repression have 
been taken.' As to the second point, I have tried to show by refer- 
ence to other tracts and documents the reality of the danger to the 
crown that Spenser repeatedly refers to. He praises Ireland as being 
goodly and commodious, but fears lest God has reserved it for some 
secret scourge which shall by her come into England.* His defense 
of Grey is based on the altogether incontestable ground that the 
prisoners at Smerwick were not "lawefuU eneymes," being sent by 
enemies of England "into another Princes dominions to war."* 
The common people are not to blame for their course, for they are 
the tools of the rebel chiefs; Tyrone owes his power to the encourage- 
ment received from "the greatest King of Christendome," as well 
as from the "great fayntness in her Majesties withstanding him."* 
The advice he gives is to send tried soldiers, well paid and well com- 
manded, to capture the rebel chiefs; then to send colonies of English- 
men to settle the country, after scattering the Irish so that they may 
no longer be subject to the ambitious chiefs or the comfort of Spain; 
this done, to give the laws and settled policy that will bring peace 

1 Veue, Globe ed., 646<i. 

' Ibid., 621a. s Ibid., 680a. « Ibid., 609o. 6 jftjd., 656o. « Ibid., 658a. 
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and prosperity to English and Irish alike. He has no hatred for the 
country; it is no wild and forbidding place, but rather "a most beau- 
tifull and sweet countrey as any is under heaven, seamed throughout 
with many goodly rivers, replenished with all sortes of fish, most 
aboundantly sprinckled with many sweet Hands and goodly lakes, 
like little Inland Seas, that will carry even ships upon theyr waters, 
adorned with goodly woodes fitt for building of houses and shippes, 
soe commodiously, as that yf some princes in the world had them, 
they would soone hope to be lordes of all the seas, and ere long of all 
the world."! Here speaks the imperialist, longing to see so fair a 
land reclaimed to ancient glory. 

When Ireland florished in fame 

Of wealth and goodnesse, far above the rest 

Of all that bear the British Islands name.^ 

Ill 

From her accession to the year 1588 Elizabeth's policy had of 
necessity been defensive. With the execution of Mary, however, 
and the humbling of Philip's pride, the party represented by Walsing- 
ham, Raleigh, and Drake became insistent that a bolder national 
course should be followed. With the great increase of interest in 
travel and the knowledge that rich territories might easily be brought 
within British dominion, to say nothing of the success Philip had 
attained in making his colonies pay the expenses of his wars, they 
found public opinion gradually coming to their views. But Eliza- 
beth and Burghley still hesitated. The "forward school" urged 
that the victory over the Armada be followed up by increasing the 
navy and planting colonies in opposition to those of Spain. Had this 
course been followed, England would not have been so handicapped 

1 Veue, Globe ed., 6166. 

2 Faerie Queene, Vll, vl, 36. As is well known, these cantos on mutability perhaps 
refer to the constant changes in the English policy, which prolonged the struggle. That 
Spenser here and in the Veue was in exact accord with so capable and farsighted a man 
as Raleigh is seen in the account of Raleigh by Edwards (I, 104): "He was often called 
into comicil in relation to these ailairs of State and government in Ireland, and was 
always of one mind about them. His face was set, as flint, against piddUng interfer- 
ences and temporizing expedients in dealing with great evils. To cut the tap root, rather 
than to spend precious time in pruning the branches, was his maxim." It is also worth 
noting that in this respect of strong medicine both Raleigh and Spenser differed from 
Burghley, as they differed from him in other points. See Burghley's letter to the Queen. 
Hatfield House, II, 308-10, in which he advised extreme mildness. 
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in her later attempts at colonization, and the terrible expense of the 
Irish campaigns of the nineties, due once more to Philip's plotting, 
would have been saved. The most that the Queen would allow, how- 
ever, was piracy imder government protection; one finds nearly all 
the projects presented to the Queen during this period stressing the 
possibilities of securing rich booty. Men like Walsingham and 
Raleigh saw the larger possibilities in founding a new empire beyond 
seas, but Burghley was not a statesman of that type. After the death 
of Burghley, his son Robert inherited his power and his policies; 
madly jealous of Raleigh and Essex, he blocked all plans for progress.* 
Throughout the most critical years of this period, from 1579, when 
the Alengon marriage was imminent and the active campaign of 
Rome and Spain in England, Scotland, and Ireland was beginning, 
to 1595, when Elizabeth, confronted by the results of Spain's plotting 
in Ireland and by the fact that her great rival was stronger than ever 
on the sea and in the possession of colonies that were rich sources of 
supplies, became convinced of the need of a more vigorous policy, 
the course of Spenser was absolutely consistent. In the earlier 
period he stood with Leicester and Sidney; later he gave the support 
of his literary genius to Walsingham and defended the memory of 
Grey; in the nineties he agreed with the colonial policy of Raleigh 
and Essex. I am well aware of the danger in thus comparing the 
visions of the bard of fairy-land with the deeds of men who, like him, 
saw visions of England's destiny but who risked their lives and for- 
tunes to make these dreams realities. In the flush of youth, when he 
was received into the brilliant circle at Leicester House, I am con- 
vinced that Spenser meant to be a man of action as well as a writer 
of verse; no doubt in the later years when far distant from the court 
he wrote the epic that his friends were living he often felt the ineffect- 
iveness of his life. Like Sordello, prevented from being a man of 
action, he sought through the imaginative interpretation of heroic 
deeds to realize, in some sort, his ideal. Drake, it has been finely 
said, was an ocean knight-errant, smiting and spoiling in knightly 
fashion and for a great cause; a scourge of the enemies of his country 
and of his faith.^ And Spenser, looking in his mirror of Shalott, 

' For the facts on wMcli this summary Is based, see Innes, pp. 375-83; Pollard, pp. 
414 fl. 

' Innes, p. 347. 
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saw, in reflection it is true, tlie deeds of tliese knights-errant and inter- 
preted them. He who reads the records in the calendars of state 
papers, the letters dealing with the crises and the projects of these 
eventful years, the journals of returned travelers, can hardly fail of 
the impression that most of these men had little conception of the 
vast significance of their work; intrigue and chicane in dealing 
with foreign powers, penuriousness and vacillation in dealing with 
Ireland, greed for gold in every charter granted Gilbert and Raleigh 
and Drake, marked the policy of Burghley. A few men conceived, 
perhaps prematurely, an England greater than any continental 
power, and to these men Spenser gave his genius and his pen. 

Fulke Greville's account of Sidney is less a biography than a 
record of conversations. From these we may get an idea of the 
topics that were discussed when Spenser was on intimate terms with 
his first idol. We are repeatedly told of his sense of the danger from 
Spain and the folly of temporizing;' he saw that Philip's power rested 
largely upon the richness of his mines in America;^ he advised open 
attack on Philip himself and iadirect attack by fetching away his 
golden fleece;' to him Elizabeth was the Queen of the Seas, and should 
keep a strong fleet upon her ocean;* as a natural consequence, Eng- 
land should herself establish colonies abroad:^ The revelation which 
these pages give of a man whose range of thought and knowledge and 
whose grasp of great problems of government were so remarkable 
helps to make clear how extraordinary must have been the contagion 
of his character. Every one of these leading ideas was reflected by 
Spenser. Every one of them was contrary to the settled policy of 
Burghley. 

Next to Sidney, Raleigh had the greatest influence on Spenser's 
political opinions. When the company of shepherds asked Colin 
to tell the subjects of the songs exchanged between him and the 
Shepherd of the Ocean, he told a modest story of the loves of the 
Bregog and the MuUa, and then told of his friend's joy at being again 
in the good graces of that Cynthia who was Queen of the Seas: 

' Reprint of the first edition by the Caradoc Press, pp. 32, 33, 62, 83, 85 S. 

2 P. 65. » Pp. 67, 76. < P. 70. 

' Pp. 78, 81-85, 88, 89, etc. It w01 be remembered that Sidney was sent to Holland 
to prevent Mm from accompanying Drake. 
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For land and sea my Cynthia doth deserve 
To have in her commandement at hand. 

There is no need to outline Raleigh's great achievement, in action and 
in his writings, toward the making of an imperial Britain; Spenser's 
name for him, the Shepherd of the Ocean, is at once a stroke of genius 
and a proof of understanding and sympathy that outweighs any tract 
on colonial expansion that the poet could have written. All these 
men were students of government. Gilbert early gave himself to 
"studies perteining to the state of government and to navigations."^ 
In the Arcadia and in the conversations reported by Greville, Sidney 
gave proof of his interest in large problems. In the "Maxims of 
State" in which Raleigh summed up his conception of these same 
problems we have a work drawn, like Spenser's Veue, from II prindpe 
and laying down exactly the same principles which Spenser main- 
tained should govern the course of England with respect to Ireland.^ 
Besides the references in Colin Clout, Spenser gives other evi- 
dences of interest in the English vikings and in the development of 
colonies. The eloquent passage in the Veue has already been cited.' 
The allegory of the two brothers and the dispute about the treasure 
chest, with the conclusion that lands set apart from other lands by 
the power of the sea belong to him who seizes them, seems to be a 
justification for the right of discovery.* That Spenser read with 
interest the accounts of the journeys to lands formerly unknown is 
proved by the stanza about the "hardy enterprize" through which 
daily "many great regions are discovered."* Moreover, he saw in 
his own epic the reflection of the journeys of these travelers through 
uncharted seas: 

Like as a ship, that through the Ocean wyde 
Directs her course unto one certaine cost, 
Is met of many a counter winde and tyde, 
With which her winged speed is let and crost, 
And she herselfe in stormie surges tost; 
Yet, making many a horde and many a bay, 

> Hooker, in HoUnshed (ed. 1808), VI, 368. 

' Oxford ed. of the Complete Works, VIII, 1 ff. Cf. also his The Cabinet Council, 
Containing the Chief Arts of Empire and Mysteries of State, published by Milton, 
s At p. 19. 

* Faerie Queene, V, iv, 19. 
' Ibid., II, proem, stanza 2. 
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Still winneth way, ne hath her compasse lost: 
Right so it fares with me in this long way. 
Whose course is often stayd, yet never is astray .^ 

In all this mass of literature, written through the fifteen most 
eventful and critical years of Elizabeth's reign, is revealed a course 
unswerving as it is lofty. I have elsewhere alluded to the folly of 
supposing that Mother Hubberds Tale was called in because of Burgh- 
ley's jealousy of a brilliant young poet who dared resent his failure 
to secure a good appointment.^ The present study, I think, throws 
further hght on the reasons for Spenser's hatred of the great chancel- 
lor. To Spenser, Burghley represented Machiavellism according 
to Gentillet; the craft and temporizing and deceit of politicians of 
this school was abhorrent to his high-souled idealism as it was to 
Sidney's. This hatred was expressed not only in the Tale but 
throughout the Faerie Queene and in Colin Clout. In a time when 
references to political subjects were exceedingly dangerous, when 
certain passages in Holinshed alluding to Ireland were canceled and 
when even such a work as Drayton's metrical version of the Psalms 
was recalled,* it required courage of a high order to write as Spenser 
wrote. Moreover, he did not hesitate to rebuke Burghley in a way 
impossible of misunderstanding, as the splendid defense of love in 
the proem to the fourth book of the Faerie Queene proves. Arte- 
gall's censure of Burbon refers directly, of course, to Henry of 
Navarre, but it is noticeable that the policy that he censures, 

To temporize is not from truth to swerve, 
Ne for advantage terme to entertaine, 

represents also the very element in Btirghley's political philosophy 
that Spenser detested.* Even the sonnet addressed to the Lord 
Treasurer on the publication of the Faerie Queene contains no com- 
pliment, and is subtly defiant. Spenser's course was consistent and 
manly; he was not, like Dryden, ready to change his politics and his 
religion wherever there was hope of personal gain; his attack on 

1 Faerie Queene, VI, xil, 1. Of. also I, xii, 1 and 42, and compare the references to 
Ms course through Faerie Land in VI, proem, 1 and elsewhere. The simile of the ship is 
also applied to Guyon, 11, vll, 1. 

2 Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., XXV, 560. 

' Sheavyn, Literary Profession in the Elisabethan Age, 45. 
* Faerie Queene, Y, xi, 5Q, 
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Burghley was due to ideals of government and conduct which he 
held throughout his life, not to wounded self-love. 

Taken as a whole, these writings of Spenser's present an inter- 
pretation of Elizabethan political idealism without parallel else- 
where. To regard him as a "functionary" of Leicester, of Essex, 
or of any other man, or to regard him as a morose and dis- 
appointed applicant for the favors of the great, is wholly unjust. 
Those who find in him the master of a sweetly flowing verse that 
has made him the "Warwick of poets" shall have their reward. 
But he was more than this. Dreamer of dreams, Galahad of 
the quest for Beauty, he was also of good right a member of 
that little group of men who saw beyond the welter of court intrigue 
and petty politics the glorious vision of an imperial England. 
He had his limitations, it is true; at first sight he seems to fail to 
realize the idea. of the nation in the larger sense; one does not find 
in him the passionate love of native land that quivers through the 
lines attributed by Shakspere to the dying John of Gaimt. His 
loyalty is personal; he conceives the State as Machiavelli conceived 
it; to him the Prince is the State. Yet on the whole, the two great 
poets who were the glory of Elizabethan England are of one accord. 
The splendid Unes of Faulconbridge defying a conqueror to set foot 
on British soil breathe the spirit that animates all Spenser's work, 
and the England of Gaunt's adoration was to the poet of allegory his 

sovereign lady queen. 

Edwin A. Geeenlaw 
Adblphi College 
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